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the * lower townJ beneath the great fortress of Sardis, capital
of the Lydian province, while an obscure despot from the
Bosphorus seized the islands of Imbros and Lemnos. Soon it
had spread from the Black Sea to Cyprus, and Darius became
dangerously incensed.

A succession of vast armadas were sent to punish the
temerity of the Greeks, and if possible to add the Greek
mainland to the Empire. To the consternation of the Persian
kings, these were met with formidable resistance. The first
barely succeeded in reaching Macedonia, while the second,
after some successes amongst the Aegean islands, encountered
a humiliating defeat at the hands of a comparatively small
Athenian army at Marathon. The story of this battle and
those of Salamis and Plataea where, ten years later, after
Xerxes had succeeded Darius, a Persian navy and army were
completely routed by the Greeks, cannot by any stretch of
imagination be considered part of the history of Iraq. In any
case, they feature almost too prominently in school classics.

Apart from the immediate results, such as a loss of all the
Persian holdings in the Balkans, the indirect effects of these
three great disasters were far-reaching. The Greeks now
realized their fighting power, and the mystery of the Orient
was largely dissipated. The discomfiture of the Persians
' exalted the spirit of Europe, while it depraved the courage
and sapped the self-reliance of Asia *, Meanwhile, in the East
itself, another epic of military fortitude had implemented the
increasing prestige of Europeans. Ten thousand heavy-armed
Greeks, mostly Spartans, had marched undefeated clean across
western Asia. These were the mercenary auxiliaries of a
large native force led by a younger Cyrus, satrap of west-
central Anatolia, against his half-brother, the second Arta-
xerxes. Our detailed knowledge of their advance into Iraq
and their subsequent amazing return to the Black Sea we
owe to Xenophon, who accompanied them first as a private
individual and later as their leader.24

I propose to follow this campaign with some care, not so
much because of its dramatic quality, but for two other reasons.
First because Xenophon's carefully recorded itinerary has
formed the basis of so much speculation about the historical
geography, and even the ethnology of Iraq and its neighbour-
ing countries, and, secondly, because this was the first of a